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SOME CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING A CLASS- 
! ROOM ACTIVITY INVOLVING DRILL 


DEFINITION: Drill is the repetition of a mental or 
physical act with a view to developing increased 
efficiency in performing that act. It is chiefly ap- 
plicable to the cultivation of a skill or habit. 

1. Drill to be effective must be individual. 

2. In general there should be much practice for a few 
carefully selected skills rather than a little drill 
for each of many skills. 

A drill exercise for a given skill should be specific. 

A drill exercise should provide a scoring technique 

so that the pupil may measure his growth. 

5. Drill should be followed by tests so constructed as 
to make possible the diagnosis of individual dis- 
abilities. 

6. The goal of a drill exercise should be a reasonable 

one. 

. Errors should be corrected before undesirable 

bonds become strong. 

8. RuiGuT practice makes perfect. 

9. Everything else being equal, a skill that is drilled in 

its natural setting will need less repetition. 

10. School life should be so organized that desirable 
activities will have pleasurable outcomes and un- 
desirable activities will eventuate in unpleasant 
results. 

11. In perfecting a skill a pupil should be given an 
attitude in which he becomes a student of his own 
growth. 

12. Practice should be distributed over a considerable 
period. 

13. Practice in the more interesting activities that 
enter into a skill should come early. 

14. Practice in the less difficult elements should be 
given before practice in the more difficult. 


W. L. Carr 


Professor of Latin 
Teachers College, New York City 


SUMMARY OF POINTS DISCUSSED IN A MEET- 
ING OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


January 7, 1932, Washington, D. C. 
Mitprep Dean, Head of Department 
Aim: Articulating junior and senior high school Latin. 


Subject: Sympathy, interest, and method for senior 
high school teachers. 


I. The amaqunt of English grammar taught in the 
grades afd junior highschool is greatly dimiriished. 


Theterms case, indirect object, appositive, person, 
number, voice, mood, tense, participle, gerund, 
infinitive are never used in teaching the English 
language work of 7th, 8th and 9th grades, and are 
hence totally unknown to pupils. We must 
teach the meaning of these words in English | 
before we can expect to get the ideas over in 
Latin. 

We are dealing with an entirely different child 
from the one we taught eight or even five years 
ago. This new child is the product of the changed 
conditions and altered principles of teaching from 
the first-grade up. We must adapt ourselves 
to the children we meet. 

Accept every child that cémes into your Latin 
classes and try to give him something within his 
reach. Start fresh with each new child; do not 
blame his shortcomings on someone else’s teach- 
ing. Help him make a fresh start when he has 
fallen behind. Never hold him responsible for 
something we have not taught him ourselves in 
properly organized advance or review work, 
in that very class. This is only fair play! 

Teach a point; assign it for study that same 
night; give a two minute test the next day to find 
out whether you made your point clear and the 
pupils learned it; spend the rest of the period 
teaching the next point. Teach reading ability 
in Latin as our main business, making everything 
else subserve. Weave a steel cable of real progress 
in Latin from day to day, keeping our funda- 
mentals of syntax and forms in perspective. 
Whenever a chance arises, connect what we read 
by words, ideas, allusions, history, and biography 
with life today. 

Discipline and repression will seldom be needed 
where the teacher divides the work into parts 
which the children can understand, gives them a 
chance to go over it in different ways with her, 
assigns it under some other form for the home 
work of that evening, and then tests briefly the 
next day to see if it has been understood. We 
must remember that children in the 9th and 10th 
grades tire rather quickly and that their class 
room work should vary at frequent intervals. 
Restlessness, whispering, bad posture in sitting 
mean that the class is tired and that the type of 
work going on at that minute should be changed. 
Visit somebody once in two weeks—not to 
imitate, but to open our minds and develop our 
own personalities. Devices are only skin deep; 
but the ruts we get into are miles deep. Get some 
_ ideas about what can be done in a Latin 
class. 


| 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Headquarters at Atlantic City 


Hotel Dennis has been selected as headquarters for 
the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Classical League which is to be held Monday, June 27, 
1932. The meeting will be held ex consuetudine in con- 
nection with the annual summer meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association and it is therefore quite 
important to make hotel reservations early. Rates for 
single rooms range from $3.00 to $5.00 on the European 
plan; for double rooms, from $5.00 to $12.00. The 
Executive Committee of the League will meet at 
9 A. M. at the Hotel. The Council meeting for the 
reading of papers will be held at 2 P. M. at a place 
to be announced later. 

W. L. Carr, President, 


The American Classical League, New York City 


Mr. H. A. Domincovich, director of the Vergil 
Pageant given in the Germantown Friends’ School, 
Philadelphia, asks that the following account be sub- 
stituted for the one appearing in the December Notes 
for 1931: ‘“‘Copies of the text of the Virgil Pageant 
given at Germantown Friends School in May, 1931, 
have comein. Because of aid from friends of the school 
it has been found possible to sell the book at $1.00, 
postage extra. The Pageant as a whole makes interest- 
ing reading for students of Virgil, and at least two 
sections of the book will appeal to those who wish to 
present small sections of such material: The Funeral 
Oration of Antony appears with full stage directions 
and with additional speeches for the mob, as worked 
out by one of the teachers who has had considerable 
stage experience; the central episode of Euripides’ 
Trojan Women, abbreviated from the translation of 
Gilbert Murray, furnishes a convenient playlet for 
occasions where the full Greek play would be im- 
practicable. A vigorous musical setting for Tenny- 
son’s Ode to Virgil will be welcome to teachers who 
have been looking for appropriate music for the poem.” 

Copies may be secured from Mr. Domincovich or 
from the Service Bureau. 


A few years ago the Service Bureau published a 
series of leaflets entitled ‘‘Idioms in Caesar and Cicero,”’ 
prepared by Harry E. Wedeck, a Latin instructor of 
distinction in one of the High Schools of New York 
City. This proved so attractive to teachers that 
several large editions were printed. When these were 
exhausted (as they were two years ago) the author 
began to prepare a booklet containing not only the 
Idioms but a series of Latin Exercises as well. These 
now appear in the form of an attractive booklet which is 
sold by the author for 30 cents. The material has 
yielded very effective results in the way of thorough 
drill and it will undoubtedly continue to be bought by 
teachers. Copies of ‘“‘Latin Exercises’ may be obtained 
by addressing the author at the Seward Park High 
School, New York City, or the Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers. 


A paper pamphlet entitled ““A Workbook in Latin 
Comprehension’’ containing 80 passages of Latin prose 
and poetry selected from the works of 20 authors with 
comprehension questions for use in the third and 
fourth years of secondary school Latin or in freshman 
and beginning classes in college, prepared by John 
Flagg Gummere, of the William Penn Charter School in 
Germantown, Philadelphia, has just been published by 
Ginn and Company. The price is 64 cents—an amazing 


bargain as purchasers will at once admit when they 
have had an opportunity to glance at its pages. The 
Service Bureau will keep a limited supply on hand 
for the convenience of visitors and will also attend to 
orders. The fine scholarship of the author is too well- 
known to need any comment and his skill in preparing 
pupils for the College Entrance Board Examinations is 
based upon long experience in one of the best private 
schools in the East. 


When a book like Professor Showerman’s ‘“‘Rome and 
the Romans” appears, the editor of Latin Notes deeply 
regrets that the issues of this Leaflet are too small for 
Reviews of new books. A page in 8-point type would 
not be too much space to allot to this attractive publi- 
cation. Its author is not only an eminent scholar but 
he is at the same time a master of a style of writing 
which makes his material intelligible and highly inter- 
esting to pupils and college students as well as to adults. 
The Macmillan Company is to be congratulated on 
this product of its press—a book so invaluable to the 
classical teacher that even the ‘‘depression’’ will not 
greatly limit its sale. Price, $2.40. 


The French Classical Association known as Associ- 
ation Guillaume Budé is organizing a conference to be 
held at Nimes, France, from March 28 to April 2, 1932. 
American professors and scholars are urged to attend. 


IV. PROBLEMS 


How prevent the use of translations or “‘ponies’’ on 
the part of pupils who are working with classical 
authors? For one solution of this age-long problem, see 
an editorial in the Classical Journal for January, 1932, 
by Frank J. Miller (published at the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City). 


MATERIAL FOR SALE BY THE AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE, New York University 


Washington Square East, New York, 


New York 
VERGILIANA—G. M. Whicher.......... League price $1.15 
ROBA D’ITALIA—G. M. Whicher........ League price .80 


ROMA: RUINAE—Twenty beautiful repro- 
ductions done in sepia.. League price 1.25 
VERGILIAN MEDAL—a 2-inch heavy 
bronze medal showing 
head of Vergil........ League price 2.00 
(10 or more, 1.60) 
VERGILIAN MAP—“Charta Aeneidos Ge- 
ographica.’”’ Five colors. 
THE CLAIM OF ANTIQUITY—An anno- 
tated list of books for 
those who know neither 
Latin nor Greek...... League price .25 
ANTE OCULOS—A list of pictures useful for 
classical teaching in 
schools. By Penoyre... League price _.60 
NATALES SORTES VERGILIANAE—An 
attractive Vergil birth- 
day book. By Caro 
HORACE’S SABINE FARM—By Lugli. 
Translated by Gilbert 
League price .60 
All items sent postpaid. Complete catalogue on request. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PROGRAM ON 
FEBRUARY 22 


Latin teachers who are seeking for ideas to work out 
' in connection with February 22d, the birthday of 
Washington, may like to know that Lessons 27-45 in 
Nutting’s First Latin Reader, published by the Amer- 
ican Book Company, are concerned with an account in 
Easy Latin of certain episodes in the life of Washington. 
Another reference is found in Chickering and Hoadley’s 
Beginners’ Latin, published by Scribners, which con- 
tains a picture of Washington cutting down a tree, 
together with a Latin version of the story about the 
cherry tree in very easy Latin. A Dialogue between 
Washington and Cicero entitled “‘A Program for 
February” was sent to the Service Bureau sometime 
ago by pupils in the High School at Salem, New Jersey. 
It runs as follows: 


Program for February 


Two boys, one dressed as George Washington and 
the other as Cicero tell the stories of their lives by 
making statements alternately. 


1. I was born in Westmoorland County, Virginia, on 
February 22, 1732 A. D. 

2. I was born in Arpinum, a city with the Roman 
franchise, on Jan. 3, 106 B. C. 

1. At the time of my birth the U. S. consisted of 131 
colonies all under the control of England. 

2. At the time of my birth Rome was the most power- 
ful nation on earth. Arpinum was a city under 
control of Rome, although not a part of it. The 
inhabitants were Roman citizens but could not 
vote unless they went up to the city. 

1. Most of the American homes were very crudely built 
and there were no large cities. No advance was 
made in art and literature, because everybody 
was too busy trying to keep the wolf from the 
door. 

2. Rome at the time had many temples, amphitheatres, 
and highly decorated buildings. Art and liter- 
ature were flourishing. 

1. I had but scanty opportunity for education. My 
subjects while attending school were reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. I left school at the age of 
16 and became a surveyor. noe 

I was educated to be a lawyer, and for a political 
life. I also received thecustomary military train- 
ing, for every citizen had to be ready to serve his 
country in war time. 

1. My first political office was as president of the 

Federal Convention in 1787 A. D. at the age of 
55. 

2. My first political office was that of quaestor, a sort 
of treasurer, at the age of 31. 

1. I married Mrs. Martha Curtis in 1759. My wife’s 
hospitality and charming personality made her an 
ideal first lady of the land. 

I married Terentia, a rich woman with a domineer- 
ing temper in 77 B. C. 21 years later I divorced 
her and soon married my young ward, Publilia. 
Soon afterward I divorced her. 

1. We had no children but I enjoyed taking care of my 

step-children. 

2. I had 2 children, a son Marcus and a daughter 
Tullia. I was extremely fond of the latter and 
very heartbroken when she died at the age of 18. 

1. I was a tall stout man having a high forehead and a 
prominent nose. I covered my red hair with 
a white wig. 

2. I was a tall, slight man, with curly hair, piercing, 
deep-set eyes, a beaked nose, a high forehead, 
and a firm chin. 
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1. I was a courageous general, influential leader, a kind 
and generous master, and above all, an honest 
man. 

2. I was easily deceived, but always an optimist. I 
had amazing energy and a passion for collecting 
books and works of art. I was the great wit of the 
period. I could not resist making puns. Al- 
though vain, I was willing to raise a laugh at my 
own expense. I was a lover of country life, and a 
proud and devoted father, telling anecdotes of my 
son and “darling daughter.” 

1. My highest office was that of first president of the 
U. S. in 1789. My election was unanimous. I 
have never lost my place of honor among the 
citizens of the U. S. 

2. My highest office was the consulship which I re- 
ceived thru the support of the middle class of 
people. But my power was short-lived, for I was 
banished later. However, a law was passed 
recalling me, upon the day I left for exile. Because 
of the slow means of communication I did not 
know of it for some time. My return to Rome 
had the nature of a triumph. Nevertheless, my 
former prominence in affairs of the state was 
gone. 

1. I died at the age of 67 on Dec. 14, 1799 at Mt. 
Vernon, Va., of an attack of acute laryngitis. 

2. I was killed at the age of 62. My enemies, notably 
Marcus Antonius, placed me on the proscribed 
list after Caesar’s death in 44 B. C. My head 
and hands were cut off and nailed on the rostra 
in Rome. 

1. I was distinguished by my moral strength, sound 
judgment, and excellent understanding. People 
often said I was first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of my countrymen. 

2. I was one of the greatest orators of all time. I won 
practically every case I defended. I was so 
great that High School pupils today are still 
rs ta some of my works. If that isn’t fame, 
what is? 


THE FIRST QUESTION IN A FINAL EXAMINA- 
TION GIVEN AT THE END OF ONE TERM 
IN A COURSE FOR THE TRAINING OF 
LATIN TEACHERS AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


I. In the spring of every year New York University 
arranges a program for a large and important meeting of 
teachers and school officials who gather to discuss the 
Junior High School, a topic of deep significance to 
educators and the public which they serve. This year 
the subject runs as follows—‘‘The New Age—A 
Challenge to Methods of Teaching.”’ Conferences 
will be arranged to deal with specific subjects in the 


curriculum. If you were a member of the Latin group - 


and were asked to justify the study of Latin in answer 
to this “Challenge,” what would yousay? (45 minutes) 

With a brief discussion of striking features of ‘““The 
New Age,” a student sets forth in the limited time at 
her disposal (and with no opportunity for revision,) 
some of the important changes which have taken place 
in recent years in the teaching of Latin in the second- 
ary school as regards aims, content of courses, and 
methods. 

Methods have changed in Latin in the last few years 
and these changes, if fully endorsed by a conscientious 
teacher, are decidedly for the better. 

In the first place, the subject material in the earlier 
years is much more interesting. The useof connected 
stories in Latin from the very first creates a desire in 
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the pupil to do the work. Before this, the usual pro- 
cedure was to use unrelated sentences and through 
these teach forms, vocabulary and the principles of 
grammar. This interest on the part of the pupils 
arising from a “functional approach’’ is one of the 
most important things to be considered in shaping a 
high school course. If children like a subject, there is 
no sense of drudgery in the hard work its mastery 
entails. 

In the next place, the stories in themselves are 
distinctly valuable for boys and girls in America to-day. 
They give these children an idea of the people who 
lived so long ago. Their ideals can be compared with 
ours to-day. In this age of lawlessness and gangster 
wars, our boys and girls must be taught respect for law 
and for their country. This is especially true in Amer- 
ica as so many of their parents and so many of the 
children themselves are not American born and so have 
no inherent love or understanding of American ideals. 
In the stories, (especially those dealing with the older 
Romans), they will read of the attitude of the older 
Romans toward their government, and if this is com- 
pared with the attitude shown by the lawless elements 
to-day, it cannot help but give a respect for law and 
order. For example, the story of Mucius Scaevola 
shows the bravery of the Romans, even at the cost 
of physical suffering, when their country was at stake. 
The story of Horatius also brings out this point. The 
story of Mettus Curtius shows the self sacrifice for 
country. The story of Cloelia is splendid in that it 
shows the desire of the Romans to keep their word 
even though they might easily have avoided it. In 
fact, all of the stories that are read in the first year 
illustrate different admirable qualities in Roman 
character. And, I am sure, American boys and girls 
will be stirred with enthusiasm for the right attitude 
toward their own country by these stories of the 
Romans. 

The stories of Roman life and customs and the 
derivation work in connection with them also help in 
another respect. The children appreciate the fact that 
they understand better so many things in the world 
around them. In newspapers, magazines, over the 
radio, etc., they are constantly brought face to face 
with some reference to a classical story or event. And 
they realize that Latin is not “‘dead’’ when it is used in 
business in this country that is supposed to be interested 
only in the “almighty dollar.” 

The constant practice in derivation is a decided help 
to pupils. They are trained to distinguish the parts of 
speech and the prefixes and suffixes that have a constant 
meaning. In this way, they can figure out the meaning 
of a word they have never seen before, and they can 
understand better the idea behind a word that they 
have seen, but never properly understood. The many 
pictures of Roman life which appear in English words of 
Latin derivation are very attractive to pupils. This 
work also helps them in spelling. They will realize 
why there should be two m’s in “‘commute”’ and two 
r’s in ‘“‘irresponsible’’ and many other things that 
usually prove especially hard for children. 

In another way, Latin is important to-day. Grammar 
has been practically done away with in the English 
courses and yet achild must have some idea of grammar 
to understand his every day reading. They aresure to 
meet long complicated sentences that cannot be prop- 
erly comprehended without some analysis. Besides in 
their grammatical study, they learn to speak correctly 
and this is an asset in business and in social life. 

It cannot be denied that Latin is a basis for other 
languages. Because of this fact, it should be studied 
before other foreign languages. Pupils will find their 
work in language easier with a foundation in Latin. 


I have had French teachers tell me that they can tell 
from their classroom work which pupils have had 
Latin and which have not. 

As a closing comment on the subject of Methods, I 
want to emphasize the fact that the “values” of Latin 
may not be realized by pupils unless the teacher through 
the use of “conscious transfer’? from the first de- 
velops the habit of making connections. In other 
words, she points out now and then the fact that the 
word ‘“‘portable” is spelled able because it is derived 
from a verb of the first conjugation, whereas ‘‘visible,”’ 
“credible,” “‘audible,’’ etc., have tble because they 
come from the other three conjugations. This method 
is used by professionally-minded teachers in attaining 
other values claimed for the study of Latin. If I had 
time I should like to mention changes in the content of 
courses and in textbooks which the New Age has 
brought about, such as removing the handicaps of con- 
gestion and postponement of returns to college years, 
adding Latin authors to the traditional Caesar, Cicero, 
and Vergil, and other features of the ‘‘newer program” 
which make it possible for the pupil who is willing to 
exert maximum effort to win success and, what is worth 
noting, to enjoy his progress toward the high end. 

I have said nothing about the proper recognition of 
“motor activity’ —a striking characteristic of Junior 
High School pupils, the use of visual aids which 
greatly help or the reading in English of background 
books which stimulate interest. But perhaps I shall 
not be misunderstood in omitting much which I should 
like to say along the line of methods. 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
FOR DISTRIBUTION 


This material appears in mimeographed or printed form. In the 
case of the former, the items may be borrowed with the understanding 
that the teacher pays the postage and returns the material within two 
weeks after its receipt, or they may be purchased for five cents each 
unless another price is stated. Printed items, however, known as 
LATIN NOTES SUPPLEMENTS (usually 10 cents each) and BULLE- 
TINS, are not sent out as a loan but must be purchased at the prices 
indicated. The material is listed in Leaflets published at the end of 
each school year, each one containing a summary of items which 
have been announced in the Latin Notes for the year. Sent out 
free of charge. 


Numbering is continued from the January issue. 
I. In Mimeographed Form 


II. Latin Notes Supplement 


50 are now in stock. See Leaflets I-VII for titles, authors 
and prices. 
III. Bulletins 


XVII. Suggestionsfor Teachers of Vergil. A revised edition, 
enlarged and containing illustrations is at hand. 

Price, $1.00 plus postage. 
XXVII. A Bibliography of Poems Dealing with Classical 
Mythology. By HELEN Law, Professor at Wellesley 

College. In preparation. 


IV. Pictures 
297 paper prints dealing with the Vergilian territory and Rome 
and the Romans (Sets I-V). 5 cents each. See Leaflet VII 
for a list of titles. Price of Scrapbook, $1.50. 


V. A Wall Poster 


I. This contains in large type THE OATH OF THE YOUNG MEN OF 
ATHENS. Price, 50 cents including postage. 

II. A poster for the Bulletin Board showing in red type the 
many ways in which the word “‘res’’ as it appears in 
the Manilian Law oration may be translated. A reprint 
from page 6 in the January Notes. Price, 15 cents. 
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